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Editorial 
THERE is to be an international Library Conference in Rome at the 
end of June, under the Presidency of Dr. Collijn, the Librarian of the 
Royal Library of Stockholm. is is the outcome of the Edinburgh 
Atlantic City conferences when an international committee was 
formed. Great Britain is represented on the Committee, and it is 
that the unique occasion of the Conference will not be passed 
by British librarians. Our language difficulties are real, but there is 
sufficient linguistic ability in the profession to provide the right 
delegates ; and the matters to be discussed range over many aspects 
of librarianship, including and 
co-operation. We are of the library system of Europe and ou, 
to take our place in aT tad not allow Anglo-Saxon libraries oo be 
represented entirely and invariably by our nevertheless always welcome 
American colleagues. 


The co-operation we have been seeking is beginning to take 
form at any rate in Norfolk and Suffolk. we learn from » a Ipswich 
Library Journal that the library authorities of municipalities in Norfolk 
and Suffolk have conferred, and the following towns, Ipswich, King’s 
Lynn, Lowestoft, Norwich and Great Yarmouth have agreed to make 
their tickets interchangeable and to lend books to one another. The 
details are not before us, but it is assumed that the library where a 
ticket originates will be responsible for the borrower or in some way 
supervise him, although we notice that books borrowed from other 
libraries are to be returned to the library from which they are borrowed. 
It is hoped the conference will remain in being, and that all sorts of 
other co-operation will result from it. This is an excellent lead on 
which we can congratulate those concerned. 


* * * * 

At the time of writing The Liffener has reached its third issue, 
and already we note that the B.B.C. is making use of the services of 
the Library Association. A part of Mr. Berwick Sayers’ broadcast, 
“In the Children’s Library,” appeared in the first number, and in 
the third—that for January 30th—Mr. Archibald Sparke has an 
attractive little article on “ Business Books.” On the opposite 
is an annotated list, which we consider to be of great value, of “ Some 
Books on Glass,” which has been prepared jointly by Professor Turner 
and the Library Association. These articles and lists must lead to an 
increased demand in libraries for the books they catalogue. We — 
understand that they have been prepared with an eye to the needs of 
the general public rather than to those of the specialist, although the 
latter is not negle&ted. They should, therefore, serve as valuable 
check lists. It would appear that the touchstone of efficiency at the 
moment in general libraries is their ability to meet the demands of 
those people who, we notice in one of our recent library bulletins, are 
somewhat inelegantly called “ Wireless fans.” 


* a * * 


All sides appear to be takin in the discussion on the Net 
Books question in The Publishers’ Circular and it is to be hoped that 
a solution satisfactory to those concerned may be speedily reached. 


* * * 
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The Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
are considering the best means of increasing and correéting the fund 
of information contained in the valuable ASLIB Dire@&ory. This 
work, we venture to assume, is in the hands of every library with 
which our readers are conneéted. The idea of the DireGory is in 
itself so good that we feel that every librarian and library assistant 
should go through it with a view to noting omissions or mistakes 
concerning any subjeé& or new | in which they are interested. It 
must be a colossal task to record sufficiently all the special libraries 
and special organisations at work in this country, and, even if there be 
a central editor and committee working the Diretory, the success of 
their efforts must be conditioned by the amount of help they receive 
from librarians. The Secretary of ASLIB, Mr. S. S. Bullock, is inviting 
any information that may rise from such an examination. His address 
is: 26, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


* * * * 


We confess that we are not necessarily impressed with large 
figures of issues from libraries for children. If our aim is to create 
wise adult readers library work with children means work in which 
the librarian can, unobtrusively, exert an influence on the readi 
done; and we think that book-talks, library lessons and individ 

idance are essential. When one library tells us that it sends out 
ve hundred volumes daily we are convinced that such aétivity is 
merely book distribution, and although that in itself is admirable it is 
not what we hope for in such a library. Our readers may like to 
discuss this matter further. 


* * * x 


We would suggest to the Library Association that some simple 
pamphlet with the title How to enter the Library Profession should be 
drawn up and peg to librarians. The librarian of any successful 
library receives almost daily — from aspirants to library work. 
The simple question posed in a letter we have just looked at is: “ It is 
my desire to obtain information about the ways in which a youth of 
19 years can begin in the library Png and the opportunities 
given by the Library Association if he can obtain a minor position, 
and what are the prospects ?” This is not beautifully expressed, but its 
purport is clear. We are aware that the Association has an Examina- 
tion Syllabus, but what candidates want to know is “ How do they 
get in, what are the salaries offered, and what are the chances of 
promotion?” A frank statement of the fa&ts would keep out many 
undesirable candidates, and might encourage those few who are 


willing to tread the heroic path which to modest success in 
* * * 


We are asked by the Secretary of the Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene to draw the attention of Librarians to the 
Transaétions of the Society. Owing to the greatly increased demand 
for complete sets of these Transactions, the stock of certain numbers 
has been exhausted. These are now being reprinted, and can be 
supplied shortly at Five Shillings per peo Se 


tC 
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The Impressions of an Outsider* 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

An unbiased of any professional subject is admittedly a 
thing most difficult to obtain. This is but natural: for those persons 
engaged in the profession are necessarily biased in favour of certain 
ideas, and those outside do not know enough to care about their 
impressions. In the following notes I have tried to put myself into 
the position of a person knowing about the profession but not of it, 
by this means hoping to obtain unprejudiced views. I may add that 
I am not a member of the Library Assistants’ Association. 

The first thing that struck me when investigating ag nee 
feeling towards the Association was that many librarians take the 
Library Assistants’ Association and its journal much more seriously 
than do the assistants themselves. This manifestly is not as it should 
be; and the reason is not far to seek. The prevailing conception of 
the Association among non-members is that it is a sort of impotent 
trade union formed for some hazy, ill-defined end. Not only is this 
the conception of non-members, but I was sorry to discover that it 
was by no means absent among the members. The consequence of 
this is that most assistants — an apologetic attitude when speaking 
of their Association ; and a still further consequence of this apologetic 
attitude is that, when the name of the Association is mentioned ome 
is a general titter, as there was at a Library Association meeting a few 
weeks ago. It is time that assistants gave up apologising for their 
.Association, and the sooner the idea that it is simply a co-operative 
means of howling about open doors and other such nonsensical 
grievances is given up also, the better it will be for everyone concerned. 
The Library Assistants’ Association is in no sense a trade union: it 
is a means of promoting social relations between assistants, thus 
eftablishing that esprit de corps so essential to the-welfare of the pro- 
fession ; of supplying facilities for the interchange of ideas on pro- 
fessional topics; and, to a certain degree, of enabling the assistant 
to educate himself in the details of his profession. 

Now, in order that it may do these thin gs to the fullest advantage, 
it is necessary that the Association should be supported by every 
assiStant who can possibly do so. Whether he lives in London or in 
the provinces, whether he can attend the meetings or can not, he 
should support the Association by becoming a member. Once this 

eral support is accorded, it follows as a necessary consequence that 

y virtue oF greater financial and moral backing much more could be 
done. Thus the provincial assistant could benefit, even if unable to 
attend the meetings in London. Up to the present, this fa has not 
been sufficiently recognised, and the result is that the Association is 
very local, and not at all representative. In fac, it must be admitted 
that it is a London body rather than an English one. Even in London 
it is not properly supported. Of course it has its detractors, but why 
are those detractors not members ? If in their opinion the Association 


* This article, reprinted f; The Library World, August, , cannot fail 
to be of inerest to out readers to-day, it the light of the possible 
amalgamation of the Library Association and the Association of Assigtant Librarians, 
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is not managed as it should be, surely their obvious course is to join 
and reform it. In the near future I hope to see the Association 

roperly supported, with branches affording convenient meeting-places 
or assistants in all parts of the country. 

Lately there has been some discussion as to the advisability of 
affiliation with the Library Association. That there should be any 
doubt as to the wisdom of such a course seems almost ludicrous. 
“Affiliated to” does not mean “ under the thumb of,”’ though many 
seem to think it does. The enormously increased moral power that 
would result from affiliation is by no means to be despised. The only 
impediment in the way of this desirable course is a somewhat 
incomprehensible antagonism between the Associations. 

The name “ Library Assistants’ Association ” is anything but an 
attractive one. I am told that several members suggested a change 
some years ago, and I see from a file of the Library Assiffant that a 
writer revived it in February. The present title sounds cheap and 
nasty, and is suggestive of back-room meetings in Bermondsey. A 
much more suitable title would be the one suggested: “ Society of 
Assistant Librarians.” This impression may seem a very superficial 
one. It is superficial; but as it is by exterior features alone that 
non-members judge, it is by no means unimportant. 

Another feature, both external and internal, and perhaps the mos 
important of all, is the journal, The Library Assiftant. A large pro- 
portion of the members cannot attend the meetings, and 
receive for their subscriptions is the journal. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost consequence that the journal should be of some use to them, 
besides being thoroughly representative of the aétivities of the Asso- 
ciation. Notwithstanding a striking improvement recently, the Library 
Asssiffant is Sill far from being an ideal organ. Here again the reason 
is not difficult to find. Why is there not an editor who has power to 
do what he thinks necessary for the betterment of his charge ? It does 
not matter how good the editor may be—and I do not think the 
present one could be bettered—if he is governed by a committee he is 
eg powerless. If there must be a committee, why make it so 

ge? The existing one is, I understand, much smaller than previous 
ones, but even now it is too large. 

Then an impression or two on the contents of the 
Articles by librarians are no doubt very valued, but there are other 
journals devoted more especially to them. The Assiffant, on the other 
load, is the only one devoted to assistants, and as such should 
encou assiStants rather than others to contribute. Then there 
should be a monthly editorial survey of library progress from the 
assiStants’ point of view. Again, the news columns need considerable 
revision. General library news is already covered by at least two 

ines having much greater facilities for obtaining it. Why then 

waste valuable space by reprinting such news? Nothing that is not 
of some praétical use to assistants should be admitted. Thus, notes 
of new libraries, adoptions of Aés, and such-like information is of 
value to the assistant with eyes in his head, enabling him to forecast 
sible vacancies. Notes containing the extremely interesting fa& 
that Mrs. Blogg, of Little Bunkum, presented several art flower- 
pots and her s colle€&tion of sermons to the local library are 
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better omitted. Neither is it necessary to give several pages to reports 
Lord Rosebery or John Morley. On the other hand, why has the 
department devoted to appointments vacant been dropped ? It is not 
necessary for the various local authorities to send in particulars ; such 
information should be sought for and printed. I have not the slightes 
doubt that the editor, Mr. Rivers, agrees with me in the main, and that 
if he continues in his position, and gets rid of his committee, he will 
make the alterations. 

Now for my impressions of the monthly meectings—the outward 
and visible sign of the activities of the Association—of which I attended 
several in the course of my investigations. First of all, the name of the 
Association is the Library Assistant’s Association. This being so, why, 
oh! why is it not made an assistant’s association in reality as well as in 
name? An analysis of the programmes of monthly meetings reveals 
the following State of affairs. There are, = one or two papers 
from men like Messrs. Sidney Lee or Sidney ebb, a great number 
from librarians, and, as if by accident or to fill up, a faint sprinkling 
from the assistants themselves. This has arisen from a mistaken idea 
that by getting a man like Mr. Webb or Mr. 
good advertisement for the Association is gained. The only advantage 
accruing from such meetings is the somewhat doubtful one of having 
the name of the association dropped in as a tag to the name of the 
leGurer, in a few daily newspapers. When such a man, or any librarian, 
reads a , the members look wise, listen to the paper, and—go 
home. cussions, in which there is more practical value than in 
most papers, is stifled. What assistant would get up and criticise Mr. 
Sidney Lee? and most would find it good policy to refrain from 
criticising librarians. Now, if papers were obtained from assistants— 
and this is sot a difficult matter—there would invariably be a good 
discussion. Assistants are always ready to criticise one another, so that 
instead of the discussion at every meeting being confined to a diminu- 
tive group of members, it would be general. is would a& as a better 
advertisement than anything else, for members would be sure to talk to 
non-members about the meetings. A good idea would be to get two 
assistants on the same subje&. This would 
be certain to provoke a brisk debate. ' 

Ata recent meeting of the Library Association a member elegantly 
remarked that librarians were a set of “ dull dogs.” As librarians are 
devel assistants, this is hardly to be wondered at. A more ~ 
melancholy speétacle than a meeting of library assistants would be 
difficult to find. The sense of humour seems to be entirely absent, and 
the members wander about gravely discussing the relative virtues 
of vegetable-glue and seccotine for sticking on tags, or comparing 
notes on the eviction of black-listers from the news-room. And all so 
seriously! It is quite possible to give any amount of enthusiasm to 
library work without wearing a funereal expression ; such a mien is 
neither Byronic nor suitable. A person blundering into one of the 
meetings would carry away au impression of a “ fatal night ” meeting of 
a suicide club. 

This leads me to my final and summing-up impression: more 
members, more money, more well-direéted enthusiasm, and last, but 
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not least, more of the saving quality of humour, and then there is not 
the slightest doubt that the Library Assistants’ Association will go a 
long way. * * * * 

[It will be seen that many of the practical suggestions in the 
above article have become accomplished facts since the date on 
which it was written.—Ep. Library World]. 


A Talk With Teachers About Children’s 
Reading 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
Chief Librarian, Croydon. 


I. 
Tue readers of The Library World may be interested in a brief Con- 
ference with the Teachers’ Association at Croydon. 

It is our practice to hold a meeting of the Children’s Librarians 
at the Libraries every week at which the Deputy Librarian and I 
attend. Our purpose is to discuss and unify our work with children 
as far as possible. 

From time to time questions have arisen in which it seemed 
that the advice of the teacher might be sought. I therefore asked 
the local Teachers’ Association to give me the opportunity of dis- 
cussing these with them, 

At the Conference the questions given below were asked cate- 
gorically by myself, and the answers given were those arrived at by 
the meeting. Even if the method is not original it may still be suffi- 
ciently interesting to justify this publication. 

Il. 

I prefaced the questions as follows :— 

I value greatly the rp wager | afforded me this evening to discuss 
with you one or two of the problems of the child as reader. In the 
teacher the librarian, who aims at giving access to the best books, 
must, unless he is unfortunate, find a colleague; for both are educa- 
tionists, although, of course, in quite distin ways. Some are for a 
clear lines of demarcation between our respective spheres, and I am 
of this opinion naturally. 

We do not want aittien in our libraries in order that me may 
teach them. We do indeed invite you to bring classes to the lib: 
and to teach them there yourselves. What we want to do is to 
as an auxiliary to and (if I may say so) an extension of your teaching. 
We have one single aim ultimately—that of creating an adult who 
knows that books can be used to advantage and to the increase of life. 

There are several questions on which I want your advice, and 
I have accordingly asked Mr. Longhurst and your Committee if I 
may talk to you in order that you may talk to me. 

Ii. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
1.—At what age can a library be fruitfully used by a child? 

Answer.—There was a strong opinion in favour of allowing @ 
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The reading of children in infant schools is now so much better than 
it used to be that the demand for books by them occurs much earlier 
than used to be the case. It is, therefore, best to have no age limit. 
2.—What is the reading ity of children, i.e., should 
the number of books that a child reads be restricted ? 
Answer—I explained that our former Chief Inspeftor was of 
opinion that no limitation was necessary so long as the child was given 
a completely free choice. What a child absorbed of goud literature 
of his own free will was beneficial to him. The receptive capacities 
of a child were very much greater than the adult was apt to think. 
This received the assent of those present. 


3.—Will teachers interest themselves in the individual 
reading of their children? Is this possible ? 

Answer.—So far as a fairly —_ class would admit this was done 
and teachers noticed very great differences in the work in English of 
children who read and those who did not. A great deal of the recent 
advance in English composition which they found in children was 
due to the books from the public libraries. 

4.—Suggestions of books both for themselves and for their 
children are always most cordially invited from teachers. Some 
years ago one head teacher expressed himself better able than 

a librarian to choose books for them. 

In practice we find that the eg made by teachers 
are very much fewer than we should like. Would teachers 
consider this matter ? 

Answer.—While in general teachers know what books they want 
themselves and do not hesitate to enquire for them in the adult depart- 
ment, they are not always aware of the real character of books which 
seem to them from their titles to be suitable. They hesitate to recom- 
mend books which they do not know from actual reading. 


Teachers were assured that any book which appeared to be good 
would be obtained for them on approval if they desired. This borrow- 
ing of the book from the bookseller would make it possible for the 
teacher to express an opinion upon it without committing him either 
to suggesting it for addition to the libraries or refusing to do so. 
Be 5.—There is a practice amongst publishers of issuing books 

which are re-writings by other people of the work of greater 

authors. For example, there are re-tellings of Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” 

Kingsley’s “‘ Hereward the Wake” and Tennyson’s “ Idylls 

of the King.” Was it desirable to issue such books to children, 

and were they likely to influence the child against or towards 
the reading of the original works themselves ? 

Answer.—There is very great difficulty in answering this out- 
right, as within the short space of an elementary school career teachers 
are expected to give the children some knowledge of great literature. 
At the same time it was felt that a re-hash of a great book was an 
injustice to its style and charaéterisation ; it lead to the child believing 
he had read a book which in fa& he had not read. With one dis- 
sentient all the teachers present were of opinion that such books should 
not be placed in a children’s library. 
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The books which were sele&tions in the author’s own language 
from such great books as have been mentioned were, however, in a 
different category. These were both desirable and, indeed, in present 
school circumStances, necessary. 

language which purports to imitate guage child. 
The following is an e from Marion St. John Webb’s 
“ The Littlest One’s Third Book.” 

Tue Paper House. 


“T’ve drawed a little paper house, 
An’ Mother’s cut it out. 
I’ve drawed it with a chimley-pot, 
An’ windows all about. 
I’ve drawed the paper people that 
a Will live inside, you see, 
n’ little paper cups an’ plates, 
er to thelr ona.” 

Answer. —One teacher was of opinion that anything which led 
child would not ultimately use. The majority, ially a suc- 
cessful teacher of English in primary schools, expressed the opinion 

7-—One aétivity of ours is Story hours. We should like you to 
come to help us by telling stories at any time you are able to do this 


work. 

8.—A children’s li is relatively an expensive depart- 
ment of meray library. ough only relatively. Will teachers 

books by children ? Apart from imposing penalties on parents 
the only penalties that a librarian could impose were those of 
suspension. The library desired to attra& and not to repel 
readers and this last method was not greatly desired. 


I ined to teachers that there was a practice of presenting 
publicly in some of the schools scenes from plays, or even whole 
plays by living writers. Considerable difficulty had occurred owi 
to the fa& that to produce such a play, even by merely reading it 
dramatically, was an infringement of the Copyright Law. We should 
be glad to advise teachers as to what plays still remain in copyright, 

as to how they should proceed in such matters. 
ere touched upon, including the Junior Library 
Nes ; the visits of the te che Go 
into touch not only with head teachers but with assistant 
etc. All through I emphasised —— desire for the 
sympathy and practical help of the teachers our willingness to 
afford it to them so far as it was possible. 


. 
Answer.—The teachers undertook to do what they could to 
assist in this important matter. 
IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Dear ARISTONYMOUS, 
Nove ists ON LIBRARIES. 
It is proverbial that when the average novelist gets to work on a 
ion that he knows only from the outside he makes what 

grandson would call “a muck of it.” You have probably met wi 
some novels which deal with music, although I am perfectly aware 
that you, like another distinguished librarian I know, regard music as 
tes form of noise. When they get on to 
library work they tell us things which are too wonderful for the 
utterance. 


Have you read 
A. E. W. Mason’s “ THe Prisoner IN THE Opal?” 
In it the heroine is one of two sisters of whom he says, “ We were 
both employed in a big library in Washington ; we were work girls ; 
there was a head librarian, an assistant and six girls under them who 
divided up the alphabet.” This is an illuminating description of an 
American library staff, especially that of a big library at Washington. 
He goes on: “ Firstly the letters of the alphabet for which she [the 
—_— was responsible were M to O inclusive. She had to possess, 
and did possess, a working knowledge of the subje&ts which fell 
within these letters.” Between these letters M and O we learn, later 
in the phrase “ ami Guibourg” the infamous Abbe of the Black 
~y On this recognition depended the foiling of the most fiendish 
One wonders what library in Washington could possibly have 
this unique scheme of classification, or rather subje& index 
arrangement applied to shelves. You see it was a “ large library,” 
which suggests the Library of Congress or the Public Library at 
Washington, and the spectacle of either institution dividing up the 
alphabet amongst six girls, one of whom describes them as “ work 
nited States. 

Lest our American brethren should say that this is 

Tue IGNorANT DistorTION OF A MERE ENGLISHMAN, 
one would like to call attention to the library assistants we find in 
Margaret Widdemer’s Rose Garden Husband, where children’s librarians 
are described in such manner as to make them appear as the mos 
pathetic objeés, while Edith Wharton’s description of a library in her 
Summer is not one that is likely to provide many recruits for the 
profession. 

In Mason’s novel the fact that a girl is in a library may appear to 
be only incidental, but as the whole plot really turns on know! 
gained as a library assistant, it seems a pity that the author did not 
the trouble to find out how a library really is arranged. The results 
could have been quite as dramatic had he been accurate. 

The whole thing turns ultimately upon 

Tue Pustic View or our PROFESSION— 
if indeed the public has any view of it at all. A librarian is a person 
who gives out books, and how any sensible man or woman can 
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conceive that such a person — education, training or anything 
beyond a willing heart, cannot be understood. We have a very long 
=e yet before we gain the recognition we so fondly think we 
matter. I have heard a famous librarian say that his profession is not a 
technical one at all. Only yesterday I heard a learned alderman express 
the same view. It was a profession, he averred, based on education 
and not on technical training. The comparison he made was with an 
eleGrician. It is difficult to see how this can be, since it takes several 
years for a librarian to acquire the whole technique of his work. Yet 
many men, who are privileged to represent the work and needs of 
libraries, repeat the utterances I have mentioned. 

It is curious how prone the English people are to follow a 
tradition. Once they believe you are famous you will be famous to 
the end of your days. Once they believe you are bad your doom is 
equally to be so to the end. When you are half-and-half, as librarians 
appear to be, you never become anything very definite. This is not 
pessimism but a facing of fa&s which we hope we shall alter. 

I Was SADDENED 
and puzzled the other day when fate took me to the (as I now regard 
it) far-away city of London and made me travel on the Underground. 
Sitting next to me was a ——— artizen engrossed in a public library 
book. I saw its stamp marks and so know it was such a book. And 
what a book it was! Coffee stains and grease ornamented its pages, 
the leaves clung soddenly together welded by dirt, and the top m aes 
bulged horribly. This is a sample of the wares that some librarian is 
unfortunate enough—it may be mad enough—to issue. If there is 
one thing that the public librarian must force upon his library com- 
mittee, it is that a dirty book is an outrage on public decency, an insult 
to its author, and should now be a complete anachronism. I hope 
it is the last in London generally, although many librarians have 


told me that 
THEY CANNOT GET ENOUGH Books, 
and I have little, not too much, sympathy with them. It strikes me 
forcibly, however, that the main reason for the book that offended 
me was some form of inertia, a lack of a regular Standard of cleanliness 
or regular overhauling of stock. This is 1929, not 1919; and it is 
“up to” the librarian to make clear to his committee and through 
them to “ whatever gods there be” that he cannot circulate filth, 
even when it is enshrined between the covers of a library book. 
The Editor of The Library World got in 
A 

las month when he said that the organization of the profession in the 
future lay in the hands of the A.A.L. I am told that there is a general 
desire towards affiliation, except in the always somewhat self-sufficient 
Midlands—no, Mr. Briscoe, I don’t mean you! I am talking of the 
assistants and not of the estimable city of Nottingham. Still, there is a 
North Midland Library Association, too—or there was-——which loves 
independence. As an isolated member myself—it is too far from here 
even for me to get more than once yearly to a meeting of the North- 
Western Branch—I can speak without prejudice. HECATAUS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY Lia. 


Booksellers and Bookbinders 


We invit LIBRARIANS to visit our 
Second-hand Book Department at NEW 
OXFORD STREET, where large stocks 
of recent Publications in good condition 
are on view, classified under subjects for 
easy selection. 
Please send us your Tenders for 
Bookbinding Contracts. 


30-34 New Oxford St., London, W.6.1 


DUNN & WILSON LIMITED 
‘Super’ Cloth Bindings for ordinary fiction 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR GENUINE SPLIT-BOARDS. 


Common Cloth binding: covers Super Cloth binding: linen ad 


glued down toend papers only. sewn into book, and secured 
tween genuine split-boards, and 


cover glued down to end- papers. 
THIS SPLIT-BOARD IS OUR OWN INVENTION. 
A cloth binding without weprine | split-boards is not a 
“bound” book. 

The “Super"’ Cloth Binding is a product of first grade Imperial Cloth, Legal Buckram, Bellevue 

Cloth, and Art Linen Buckram, pius first-grade workmanship and genuine split-boards. 

No Second-Grade Materials Used. 

oo “SUPER” CLOTH BINDING: Lasts ion than is uired. 

Saves waste of costly leather. Costs no cere than eomanan work. 


All leather bindings bound with Fast backs. Prices and samples on application. 


BELLEVUE BINDERY .. FALKIRK .. SCOTLAND. 
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A Comment on “ Letters on Our Affairs,” by J. Crawshaw, Deputy 
Librarian, Sheffield Public Libraries :— 

May I address a few hundred words to that engaging fellow, 
Aristonymous, who shows such deep concern about loyalty to the 
Library Association ? 

Poor Aristonymous, with his missionary enterprise idea, his 
jibe at “a Hell of one’s own,” and his story of the individual who 
wanted to resign, appears to be a religious individual, and like most 
i of that persuasion is often guilty of placing the cart before 
the horse. Loyalty—‘ how the soul sentimental it vexes ”—generally 
to the extent of supporting a cause irrespective of its value. Loyalty, 
like reverence, generally precedes any inquiry into the inherent quality 
of the thing to be revered or cuppelttl whereas in any but a mad 
world the positions would be reversed. But then “ conscience” 
or is it “ custom makes cowards of us all,” and the drive towards 
herd mortality is too strong to be lightly tampered with. 

Furthermore, I never did like missionaries from my earliest 
Methodist days, and I suggest to Aristonymous a most salutory cor- 
rective, the essay on “ The Harm that Good Men Do,” by Bertrand 
Russell in his “ Sceptical Essays.” A pox you say on this pestilential 
scepticism, but has it not occurred to you that it is the Association 
that is letting itself down by its continued ineptitude ? 

Without going over past failures, let us just consider two things 
of the moment which stick in one’s gullet. After years of playing 
about with the idea of letters after one’s name for fellows, members, 
associates, etc., they make a final revision along the old lines. One 
can fancy the old “ die hards” in the Association saying “‘ what we 
have we hold,” but while allowing these fogies to retain the magic 

bol, F.L.A., would it not have been better to give the graduated 

rian the full credit of his diploma by some clearer ditindtion 
than F.L.A.? At the moment, a wide-awake promising librarian with 
ten years’ varied experience plus the diploma is on the same plane 
as the hoary old-timer in the indicator-main classes Stage, who lays 
lip service to librarianship one week in the year, and then goes into a 
Rip Van Winklelike sleep for the other 51. I ask thee Aristonymous, 
is this honest? Fellows by accident of date, fellows by accident of 
war service, by honour ae | fellows by sheer merit in one great class 
“ good and ill together blent.” Surely an association which professes 
to believe in close classification could have made a better job than this ? 
It shows a double fault in being neither honest nor professional. 

For my own part,O Aristonymous, I find gilded tags an abomina- 
tion in the sight of Jove, and I confess to the heresy that education 
and commerce and professional aétivities would be all the sweeter 
for the absence of these gewgaws. We do them too much honour, 
but as selection committees and other bodies appear to demand these 
baubles we decorate ourselves and dance in them like the veries 
Bantu. And yet, the horrid thought arises, are they responsible for 
the situation or have we by our insistence on these decorative tails 
forced them to make us play the part we would fain relinquish. 

Further, O Aristonymous, I like not the attitude of the Library 
Association in respec to the conditions laid down by the 
United Kingdom Trust in conneétion with the grants towards 
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Association’s aftivities. It may be that the Trustees believe that these 
six conditions represent the intentions of the Association themselves, 
and shat they will not prove onerous. But we who are invited to come into 
your little ring to make it a little bigger do feel that they are onerous. 
And further, we feel that no self-respe&ting body would submit to 
those conditions however mellifluously phrased. This is just another 
sign of mismanagement. 

Finally, just a word on your point of view “ that those who remain 
outside a movement have no influence on it at all.” This is pure 
“tosh.” An individual or body of individuals is touched by external 
Stimuli at many points and the L.A. is no exception to this universal 
rule. It has been influenced in the past by people outside the Associa- 
tion and will be in the future. Insofar as it refuses to take proper 
This is also the answer to your pretty story about the man who wanted 
to resign—the church would be a healthier body if a few more 

to be smoothed down and talked over on pa of fou 
one’s own nest. While you are in, loyalty is often a two-ed 

to discount your very effeGtiveness, while you ate out, you can 
cut and kick without this restriction. 

There is need for an assistants’ association to consider the work of 
assiftants and librarians from their own point of view. x ancy 
your subscriptions you may obtain more assistants as associates, but 
Rrongly advise any assistant who feels he cannot afford subscriptions 
towards the two bodies to cut out the L.A. and stick to the A.A.L. 


{We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
Lerrers on Our Arratirs.”—Editor, THe Lisrary Wortp.] 


Personal News 


Mr. J. W. Waker, Chief Librarian, Fulham Public Libraries, has 
been appointed Chief Librarian, Hendon Public Libraries. The 
following appeared before the Committee for interview :—Miss Cooke, 
County Librarian, Kent; Messrs. H. P. Marshall, Smethwick; H. 
Cross, Kingston ; F. W. C. Pepper, Winchester. Mr. Duncan Gray, 
St. Marylebone, was also selected, but withdrew. (Congratulations, 
Mr. Walker.—Ep., Library World.) 


As we go to press we regret to hear of the death of Alderman 
Cedric Chivers, Mayor of Bath, head of the famous binding firm, 
and one of the oldest members of the Library Association. 


We regret to announce the death of Victor Gustave Plarr, M.A., 
Librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons. He was educated at 
Madras College, St. Andrews, Tonbridge School and Worcester 
College, Oxford. In 1890 he was appointed Librarian of King’s 
College, London, and in 1897 Librarian of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Chief Librarian, Croydon Public 
Libraries, has been appointed delegate representing the Library 
Association on the Education Committee of the British Broadcasting 

tion. 
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Library Topics 


Aberdeen. 

a Branch Library was recently referred back to the Libraries Com- 
mittee. 


Central Library for Students. 

The following libraries are now Outlier Libraries of the Central 
Library for Students :—The Royal Microscopical Society, The Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society, Office of the High Commissioner for 
India, Birmingham Public Library, Blackburn Public Library, Oxford 
Public Library, Sheffield Public Library, Southend-on-Sea Public 
Library. 

Cheltenham. 

Consequent on the appointment of Mr. H. G. Fletcher (5 L.A. 
Certificates) to the Librarianship of Stalybridge, the position of 
Deputy-Librarian at Cheltenham been filled by the a ep of 
Miss H. Cicely Wise (5 L.A. Certificates), formerly of Brighton and 
Croydon Public Libraries. Miss Wise has been oe Assistant 
at Cheltenham for nearly two years, and her position taken 
by the promotion of Miss E. J. Parry, who before beginning Library 
work in Cheltenham took the Inter. B.A. Examination of Durham 
University, and has since obtained two L.A. Certificates, including 
Literary History with merit. 

Coventry. 

The Coventry Readers’ Bulletin contains some interesting para- 

graphs from new books added to the Libraries. In addition to this 
¢ Bulletin includes an excellent list of English Anthologies issued 
since the War, and a very fine list of recent additions to stock. 


Croydon. 
ilst deprecating professional jealousy, the pages of The Library 
World have always been open to every point of view and full expres- 
sion of opinion. In last month’s issue reference was made in these 
graphs to Fulham’s list of lectures and to the Croydon Reader’s 
dex and Guide for November—December. Both these activities 
are too well known and too much appreciated to suffer from an 
occasional slight breath of criticism. The January—February Number 
of the Croydon Reader’s Index and Guide has just come to hand and 
is an excellent number. 


Forfarshire. 

Forfarshire and Kincardineshire County Library.—Since the 
Education Authorities took over the Experimental Scheme eight 
years ago the number of centres has increased from 47 to 218. During 
the past year the total issue of books from local centres was 263,74% 
and in addition 17,302 juvenile readers have been issued from 
quarters with a total issue from the centres of 75,472. Total number 
of books in stock at present is 25,389. The total cost of maintenance 
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during the past year was {989 5s. 2d., plus £368 os. 2d. Trust Grant 
for purchase of books, showing a rate equivalent of one-fifth of a 
send £, and 2,77d. cost per head of population served. The 

ough libraries of Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar and Montrose, under the 
co-ordinative scheme are served with colleGtions of books from the 
County Library at a charge of {£7 yet annum per 600 books, 
in addition to regular colle€tions sent to all the schools in these towns. 
The Librarian, Mr. James Christison, is authorised to supply books 
in all classes other than fi&tion from the Public Library at Montrose 
to rural readers throughout the area. Larger branches have recently 
been opened in Stonehaven, Monifieth and Carnoustie, and other more 
populous centres are in progress. There is a demand from all the 
centres for larger colletions of books. 


Fulham. 

The Fulham Public Libraries Readers’ Guide contains a short 
article by Miss D. L. Sayers on the deteétive story and a list of detective 
novels, definitely recommended, that are to be found in the Libraries. 


Hornsey. 

“ Some New Faés About Old Hornsey” is the leading article 
in Hornsey’s Quarterly Review. The conclusion of the article on 
“ Some Guide Books to Books” is also to be found in this useful 


quarterly. 
Ipswich. 

A modern Public Library is very like a progressive business house, 
declares the writer of “ The Librarian’s Office ” in the Ipswich Library 
—_—. “ Mother Goose and her Stories ” is a reprint from Messrs. 

rentano’s magazine, The Book Hour. “Literary Associations of 
Suffolk” and “ Suffolk Illustrators of To-day” are charming little 
paragraphs. A “ Mixed Bundle of Recent Additions ” for all readers 
is contained in this clever little journal, and also “A Few New Books 
of General Interest for the Wireless Fan.” This description smacks 
of the U.S.A., Mr. McColvin ! 


Lancaster. 

The Master of the Rolls has approved the Lancaster Museum 
(G. M. Bland, F.R.G.S., Librarian and Curator) as a repository for 
manorial records of the county in accordance with the provisions of 
the Law of Property (Amendment) A& and the Manorial Documents 


Leeds. 
The Leeds Commercial Library have issued a very fine list of 
a on marketing that are to be found in the Libraries. This 
ist has been circulated in Leeds together with a covering letter, signed 
by the Librarian, calling attention to the Bulletin. Books on mechanical 
engineering commended to students by the Head of the Mechanical 
Engineering Department at the Leeds Technical College is another 
list issued by the Leeds Staff. 
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Manchester. 

The Manchester Librarian contains a fine portrait of Dr. Henry 
Guppy, this year’s President of the Manchester and Distri@ Lib 
Fellowship. A brief account of Dr. Guppy’s career is conmiaas 
therein. 

Scarborough. 

The Corporation are about to convert the Mechanics’ Institute 
into a free library. An enquiry was recently held into the Corpora- 
tion’s application for sané&tion to borrow {£3,200 for the cost of con- 
version. It is hoped that a modern building will be ereéted at the end 
of five years, the conversion of the Mechanics’ Institute being only a 
temporary measure. 

question of adopting the safe-guarded open access system 
is now under consideration by the Public Libraries Committee. 


W 

A bibliography of contemporary European Literature 
by the Libraries Committee since 1923 is one of the many features 
in the Wallasey Readers’ Guide. Some very fine photographs of the 
Reference Library are included. 


Walthamstow. 

That they possess one of the largest and best equipped Central 
Libraries is the proud assertion of Walthamstow. An eight-page 
circular entitled The Public Libraries of Walthamflow gives an account 
of the progress. 


Wellingborough. 

At a recent meeting of the Libraries Committee the Librarian 
reported that the number of readers’ tickets issued had doubled since 
the installation of the open access system. The need for a larger 


Lending Department is ing more acute. 


Reports 
Inpranapouis Public Libraries.—Readers’ Ink: the organ of the 
Library service. September, 1928. 

This number of “ Readers’ Ink” contains the annual for 1928. The 
colle&tion of books at the Libraries now numbers 490,074, of which 44,198 were 
purchased and 17,042 donated during the year. The total number of books issued 
reached 2,230,128, a gain of 6 per cent. over the preceding year. 4,693 more 

ity’s tion. i service consists of 161 a ies, including 2 
central ond | branch libraries, hospital and school libraries onl oer institutions. 
A new branch was opened during the year and issued 60,000 books in the firs 
six months of its existence. After having served the Libraries for 11 years Me. 
Charles Rush resigned his position of Librarian on September 1%t this . He 
has taken over the librarianship of the Teachers’ College at Columbia University. 
Kinc’s Lynn Public Library.—zg9th Annual rt, 1927-8. Po 

tion, 20,000. Librarian and Secretary, H. J. Rennie. Income from 
tate, £925. Total stock, 21,109. Additions, 1,601. Withdrawals, 
378. Issues, 111,719. Borrowers, 3,294. 

In spite of a small in the issues to children the total amounts to 

3,000 more than last year. first instalment of the grant made by the 
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United Kingdom Trust was received during the and was utilised for strengthen- 
ing the Library py of co-operation with the 


satisfactorily. ader thts scheme the Li receives at present a loan of 500 books 


on £25. These amounts can be 
School visits are now becomi popular feature. 

Lvron Public Library. for the years 
31$t March, 1923-8. Population, 58,000. Librarian, Maud 
Griffiths. S : Lending, 20,328; Reference, 3,029. Additions 
since March, 1922, 7,672. Issues: Lending, 131,389; Young 
People’s Library, 49,434. Borrowers, 13,240. 


This Report, the first published since 1922, 
intervening six years. The beats noted above are for last year ns 
’s Library, which was opened bet, 19u6, has boon a great 


two years. In November, diag of on was 
cheliched, move appesciated by the public. 


A Book-Sele&tion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Durr (Newton Mohun) Baroda and its Libraries. With Three 
Addresses on Libraries and Literature by H.H. The Maharaja 
Gaekwar, and Introduétion by H.E. The Dewan of Baroda. 
Illus., 8vo, boards, cloth back, pp. xxxvi., 192. Baroda, 1928. 
48. net. angiih agents, Grafton and Co.) 

This contribution to professional literature will be by all 


of H.H. The Maharaja Gaekwar in library work. Mr. N. M. Dutt deserves the 
thanks of his professional colleagues for his share in the publication of this volume. 


Casson (Herbert N.) A Complete Public Speaking Course. Cr. 8vo, 


cloth, pp. 146. London, Magazine, 1929. 53. net. 
A condensed version of the author's Lays down 


ficient in public speaking. 

Weiss (F. E.) Plant Life and its Romance. Illus. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 
ip a Longmans Green, 1928. 5s. net. (School edition, 
3s. net.) 

Twelve Broadcast Talks to school recently delivered by the Author, 

Henstow (T. Geoffrey W.) Garden Archite@ure. Second Series. 
Illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, PP. x.,240. London, Dean, 1928. ros. net. 

Deals with many architectural features that assist the gardening enthusiast to 
cannot 


Spanner (E. F.) About Airships. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
. viii., 206. London, E. F. Spanner, Be ar 6s. net. 


Wim (Grace Gridley) The Appreciation of Music. Ten Talks on 
Musical Form. 8vo, boards, cloth back, pp. xi., 140. New York, 
Macmillan, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Written for the lover of music who wishes to increase his knowledge of musica 

Sru@ure so as to enable him to listen to good music more intelligently. 


the now famous Baroda Library SyStem and tells of the unb led enthusiasm 

fail to please all true lovers of beautiful gardens. 
transport not in any way sums money 

that are being expended upon their construétion. 
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Maxwe xt (William Coghlan) Zeus, or The Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 102. London, Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

Drama in blank verse. 

Reap (Herbert) Phases of English Poetry. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 158. 
London, Hogarth Press, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 

Six leG&tu Poetry in its various : No. L, The Beginnings of Poetry ; 
No. on ; No. and Religion ; No. IV., 
and Nature; No. V., Pure Poetry; No. VI., Modern Poetry. This volume 
No. 7 of the Hogarth Lecture Series. 

MoperRn FRENCH VERSE. Selected and edited by L. R. Gleed and J. 
— Sm. 8vo, cloth, pp. 264. London, Harrap, 1928. 
4s. 6d. net. 

An anthology of French poets of the late 19th century, with an Introdu@ion 
containing a summary of important points in the technique of French versification. 
It contains a brief biography and criticism of each poet with. This is a book 
of definite interest to all Students of French poetry. 

Mutr (Edwin) The Struéture of the Novel. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 152. 
London, Hogarth Press, 1928. 4s. 6d. net. 

A series of six res, the obje& of which is the study of the principles of 
Struéture of the novel. The author had divided the novel into a few rough classes 
and attempts to discover the laws operating in each kind of stru€ture dealt with. 
He then shows how all these laws spring from one general principle. 


Grierson (H. J. C.) Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 160. London, Hogarth Press, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 

A series of six le&tures designed to help both students and teachers of litera- 
ture, ee with the lyrical poetry of the nineteenth century. The author is 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Puiuip (Alex. J.) and Gapp (Lt.-Col. W. Laurence) A Dickens Dic- 

tionary. Second edition, revised and greatly enlarged. Portrait 

and other illus. 4to, cloth, pp. xxii., 376. Gravesend, “ The 

Librarian ” ; Simpkin, 1928. net. 

This edition has ivided into two idti rtion of the 

parts Di@ionary po 
Wiiurams (Marguerite) John Pearce. The Man Who Played the 

Game. Illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 254. London, Religious 

Tra&t Society, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A full account of the life and work of John Pearce, the pioneer working man’s 
caterer and temperance advocate. 

Wuo’s Wuo, 1929. An Annual Biographical Dictionary, with which 
is incorporated “ Men and Women of the Time.” 8vo, cloth, 
p. xliv., 3,392. London, A. and C. Black, 1929. 45s. net. 
is work is in the eighty-first year of its issue, and shows an important addi- 
tional increase in the number of entries, which now amount to about 32,000. 
Printing of entries began in Au 1928, and up to that date all changes and correc- 
tions have been recorded. ver ible later fa&ts have been included and 


Mortey (John Viscount) Memorandum of Resignation, Augutt, 
1914. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii, 40. London, Macmillan, 1928. 
3s. 6d. net. : 

A volume dealing with the diplomacy which led to the resignation of Lord 
Morley from the Cabinet, August, 1914. heed Morley here places on record his 

ar and his own retirement, with that of John Burns, from Asquith’s i 
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AnpverToN (Basil) Thomas Bewick, the Tyneside Engraver. Illus. 
8vo, wrappers, pp. 38, plates. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mawson, 
Swan and Morgan. Second Edition, 1928. 2s. 6d. net. 

have been wall 

Dupre (Henri) Purcell. Translated from the French by Catherine 
Alison Phillips and Agnes Bedford. Illus. Cr. 8vo, boards, 
cloth back, » PP. XV.» 208, xv. London, Knopf, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 
Another of the rming publications that the Borzoi Press are becom- 


famous for. It contains a splendid account of the life and work of Purcell, 
te dramatic works he eet to mune, sort bibliography and an inde. 


Moretanp (Arthur) Dickens in London. Forty-seven Dra 

with Descriptive Notes. With an Introdudtion by Frank s. 

ee 4to, boards, cloth back, pp. 94. London, Cecil 

almer, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fresh works on Dickens are always welcome to the Dickens lover and this 
should be no exception. Apart from the fine illustrations which are, of course, the 
most striking feature, the letterpress has also a charm which springs from the 
obvious sympathy between the author and his subje&. 


FICTION. 


Batpwin (Faith) Betty. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 314. London, Sampson 
Low, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
lovers’ ity, in which the woman’s eternal 
between love in a cottage and indifference in a palace is solved. 
De Voro (Bernard) The House of Sun-Goes-Down. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
Pre 408. London, Macmillan, 1928. ne net. 
Story of hardship in early ioneering da far west of the 
The au of “ The Crook Mile ” tells the of tad of James Abt 
end odds thet of his con, Fombenon, and mining in the 


Fiercuer (J. S.) Cobweb Castle. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 
Herbert Jenkins, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. alin 
loomy castle, a dead found b licitor’ intriguing 
in which woman playa pat are componcot element of tis authors te popula 


Feasible (C. S.) Brown on Resolution. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 272. 
London, John Lane, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 
The hero is born in romantic circumStances and his life carries out the same 
note until it leads to a feat of single-handed heroism against a German cruiser. 
A book for all those who love stories of war at sea. 


HERGESHEIMER (Joseph) Java Head. Sm. 8vo, cloth, pp. 280. London, 
Knopf, Third Impression, 1929. 3s. 6d. net. 
A reprint in the now well-known Borzoi Pocket Books (No. XXIV.) of 
heimer’s famous novel of the American merchant marine at the beginning 
of the great clipper ship era. 
Hever (Georgette) The Great Roxhythe. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 396. 
London, Heinemann, 1929. 38. 6d. net. 
A novel of the Court of King Charles and the life-Story of a great courtier, the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Roxhythe, King’s favourite and darling of the ladies, 
who died to serve his cause. 


pe. 308. London, Ward, Lock, 1929. 7s. 6d. net 
tune of more than four 
the man who is to inherit it, occasions the recounting of some interesting adven- 


McKENNA _ The _ Inheritance. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
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of 0 cubes, geet iled, a rich 

and rceful heir, among others—a of bopes 

and embistesed 

Merrirr (A.) Seven Footprints to Satan. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 310. 
London, Richards Press, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

A young explorer is kidna’ and brought before “a man of enormous 
power and wealth.” A real thriller with literal electric effets. The name of the 
arch-villain is Satan—which is surely a little too obvious. 

Morrram (R. H.) Ten Years Ago. Armistice and other Memories. 
With a Foreword by W. E. Bates. Cr. 8vo, doth, pp. viii., 180. 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1928. 5s. net. 

A penda lume to the author’ ish Farm T: . containing sixteen 
ond Wes This work is intended to bring 
back to our minds much that happened at the time and is now gradually being 


Smvcxarr (Upton) Boston. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 734. London, Werner 
Laurie, 1929. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Sinclair will earn for himself the name of the Voltaire of America, so 
earnest is he of pointing out the needs of reform. His latest work contains 280,000 
words and forms part of his long, and sometimes terrible, inditment of American 
society. The book was inspired by the Sacco-Vanzetti case. The “ inside os 
of Boston politics and finance is exposed in this tremendous drama of class 

JUVENILE. 

Morrow (Honore Willsie) The Splendid Journey. The Story of a 
Pioneer Boy. Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 248. London, Heine- 
mann, 1928. §s. net. 

A tale of a small boy who being bereft of his parents whilst on the long trail 
from Oregon to Missouri decides to make the journey alone with his five brothers 
and sifters. The period dealt with is in the early pioneer days when Indians and 
buffalo abounded on the lone prairie. All manner of i adventurers 
are met with, until at last our young hero accomplishes his task and wins through. 
SrranG (Herbert) The Riders. A Story of the Smuggling Days. 

Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 240. London, University 


Press, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 
A thoroughly sound book for boys on a subje& that is perennially interesting. 


Boston Pusuic Lrsrary, Bulletin of the.—More Books. Vol. III., 
No. 9, December, 1928. 
A Concise Guipe To THE TOWN AND UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
In an Introduétion and Four Walks. Originally written by 
John Willis Clark. Illus. Ninth edition, revised. Cr. 8vo, 
Wrappers, pp. xxv., 192. Cambridge, Bowes, 1929. 15. 3d. net. 
Illustrated Guide to the CaurcH ConcGress and Church Congress 
Exhibition held in Cheltenham from September 29th to O@ober 
sth, 1928, with Historical and Descriptive Notes on Cheltenham 
and the Diocese, etc. Illus. Cr. 8vo, boards, pp. 240. London, 
1928. 9d. net. 
Dymonp (T. S.) The Memoirs of a Mayor of Hastings, 1926-7. With 
a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy. Illus. Cr. 
. 8vo, cloth, pp. xl., 148. Hastings, Parsons, 1928. 6s. net. 
: Tue Lrsrary Journat, Vol. 53, No. 22. December 15, 1928. Vol. 
: 34, No. 1, January 1, 1929. Title-page and Index to Vol. 53. 
New York, Bowker. 
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Vanstone (Jj. Henry) Raw Materials of Commerce. Assisted by 
Specialist Contributors. Part 1. Illus. Demy 4to, wrappers, 
a new seri tion on i 
aad Synthetic produés of the wor 
Autso Recervep: — The A.L.A. Bulletin, December; Cam- 
se Public Library Record, November, which contains an 
excellent reading course on “ The English Novel”; Handbook 
4 the County Dublin Libraries, with Syllabus of Lectures, 1928-29 ; 
Public Magazine, December, a welcome 
number with a most pleasing cover; Indianapolis Library 
Service Readers’ Ink, cn ta Handbook of Library Facilities, 
issued by the Lancashire Education Committee ; a programme 
of Lectures and Literature from Leeds Public Libraries, and the 
Commercial and Technical Library Bulletin, December ; Ontario 
Library Review, November; Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
Monthly Bulletin, November; Sheffield Public Libraries Recent 
Additions Lift, November; Swinton and Pendlebury Pwbiic 
Library Bulletin, December; Fulham Public Libraries Readers’ 
Guide, October-December ; Wallasey Readers’ Guide, October ; 
More Books—the Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, July ; 
Illustrated Guide to the Church Congress and Church Congress 
Exhibition, Cheltenbam, 1928, containing historical notes on 
Cheltenham and the Diocese, etc. 
Library Association 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH 
Tue January meeting was held on Wednesday, January 23rd, at the 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, when there was a good attendance. 
Before the meeting Mr. J. H. Quinn conduéted the round the 
tial building, which is now the Headquarters of the Society of 
tiends. Lt.-Col. Newcombe took the chair at the subsequent meet- 
ing. net nm, Ber a series of unfortunate accidents the programme of 
the meeting had to be modified. The librarian of the Friends’ Library, 
Mr. John Nickalls, was to have read a on his library, but as 
he was ill his assistant, Miss M. Hicks, undertook the work. At the 
last moment she, too, fell ill, so Mr. P. Stanger kindly stepped into 
the breach and gave an interesting account of the growth of the . 
Library, his remarks being amplified by Mr. Quinn. The Friends’ 
Library was Started in 1673, and now contains 10,000 volumes and 
30,000 manuscripts. The manuscripts form the most valuable feature, 
and these are extensively used, especially by Americans. 
Mr. William Pollitt (Southend) was to have read a fares on 
“ Museums, Libraries and Local History,” but owing to i s his 
paper was read in his absence by Mr. W. B. Thorne. Mr. Pollitt’s 
paper was a plea for the undertaking by librarians in places where 
no other person or body was doing the work of preserving records 
of the earlier historical periods by the colleétion of objeés of archz- 
ological interest illustrating the life and history of the locality. He 
discussed the overlapping of the work of libraries and museums and 
showed that the dividing line between the two is not easily defined ; 
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be easy to come to some agreement. Where the two are combined 
under one head objeéts can be allocated to the place best suited for 
their display. 


If a town contained only a museum the question is simple, as all 
record preservation should be undertaken by it. Where there is no 
museum but only a library the question is not so easy, but it should 
be possible for the library to obtain and keep a record of local “ finds.” 
Mr. Pollitt discussed the librarian’s attitude towards this question 
and gave reasons for and against undertaking record work, expressing 
his view that every librarian should be willing to do this work as 
part of the gathering of material for his ra colleétion. He also 
dealt with the description and cataloguing of the material obtained, 
and the means of making it available to the public. In concluding 
an interesting paper, Mr. Pollitt said that in centres where a library 
only was maintained the librarian should not hesitate to take up the 
work of the collection and preservation of the antiquities of his 
distri@. The t thing is that the work should be done so that 
valuable records should not be irretrievably lost. 

A short discussion ensued, after which the usual votes of thanks 


brought the meeting to a close. A.C.P. 


NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 
Joint Meeting with the 
ASSOCIATION OF AssISTANT LrBRARIANS—NoORTH-WESTERN DrvisIoNn. 
More than usual interest was attached to this meeting at Bolton 
on January 23rd, 1929. Not only was it the first joint gathering of 
the two bodies for very many years, but it had been called with the 
main object of considering the important topic of amalgamation. 

A hearty welcome to the Associations was extended by The 
Worshipful the Mayor of Bolton (Alderman F. Cheadle, J.P.), who 
remarked that whilst the town possessed many things of interest it 
had not any outstanding literary associations ; that although it had 
not produced any great literary artists it was constantly producing 
things of beauty, the educative influence of which was effective in 
all parts of the world. Councillor J. P. Taylor, B.A., J.P., Chairman 
of the Bolton Public Libraries Committee, added his welcome. He 
said “ that although Bolton’s libraries were pg Sy see by bei 
housed in old a the Corporation had a big scheme in han 
which would eventually provide a building well worthy of the town 
and an inspiration to its people.’” The chair was occupied by Councillor 
Green, President of the North-Western Branch. He was supported 
by Miss McLardy, President of the North-Western Division of the 
A.A.L.; Mr. E. A. Savage, Hon. Secretary 9f the Library Association ; 
Messrs. J. W. Singleton and R. Howarth (Hon. Secretaries) and Mr. 
Guy W. Keeling, General Secretary of the L.A. Representatives of 
the two associations to the number of go attended from various parts 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, the following being represented :— 
Accrington, Ashton-in-Makerfield, Ashton-under-Lyne, Atherton, 
Bebington, Birkenhead, Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, Bury, Colne, 
Darwen, Eccles, Heywood, Hindley, Lancashire County Library, 
Manchester, Nelson, Preston, Rimington, Rochdale, Stretford, 
— and Pendlebury, Wallasey, Warrington, Westhoughton, and 

igan. 
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Some necessary business relating to the North-Western Branch 
was dealt with including the reading and adoption of the Annual 
Report of the Branch Council and of the Statement of Accounts. 
The result of the Eleétion of Vice-Presidents, Officers and Council 
was declared as follows :— 

Vice-Presidents :—R. Ashton (Blackburn), R. Hargreaves 

(Stockport), J. Pomfret (Preston), G. T. Shaw (Liverpool), 

A. Sparke (Bolton). 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer :—}. W. Singleton (Accrington). 

Hon. Secretary for Education :—A. ]. Hawkes (Wigan). 

Council : Ernest Axon (Manchester), W. B. Coupland (Burnley), 

Ald. T. Grindle (Eccles), A. Singleton (Chorley). 

Messrs. Leigh and Geoffrey Axon were elected Auditors. Alterations 
of Branch Rules consequent upon the adoption of the new Bye-Laws 
of the Library Association were agreed to without discussion. 

The main business of the Conference was the discussion upon the 
proposed Amalgamation of the A.A.L. with the L.A. In a vigorous 

and in quite plain terms Mr. Savage (Edinburgh), Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Library Association, explained in detail the terms proposed. 
Since its formation the Library Association had had to face a great 
deal of opposition but it worked hard in creating public opinion in 
favour of an improved library service and had secured legislation in 
support of its views. The proposals had been framed in a generous 
spirit and in the hope that by fusion the profession could be organi 
on a wider basis and speak with a united voice for every section of 
library activity. Many questions relating to the proposed terms were 
asked and answered by Mr. Savage. One or two speakers thought the 
terms too _- but there was unanimity on both sides in the 
recommendation to adopt the proposals. Hearing, too, that the 
Birmingham and District Library Association were meeting the 
following day to discuss the possibility of fusion with the Library 
Association a resolution was agreed to in these terms :— 

“The members of North-Western Branch, in session 
at Bolton, desire to express the hope that the Birmingham 
Association will help forward the union of library forces in the 
country by becoming a Branch of the Library Association.” 

The Hon. Secretary was asked to communicate the terms of the 
resolution to the Birmingham Association. 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr. R. Howarth, Sub- 
Librarian, Warrington, and Hon. Secretary of the North-Western 
Division of the A.A.L., on the question of School Libraries.“ Mr. 
Howarth said the majority of educational authorities had not yet 
awakened to the value of books, and a large proportion of school- 
children had no facilities for reading. It was essential if a child and a 
book were to be brought together at the time when the child mind 
was receptive that every school should possess a well-organized and 
sele&ted fibrary with a teacher or librarian, capable of gaining the 
confidence of the child, in charge of it. In this way more could be 
done in giving the child a taste for literature and an appetite for reading 
than any formal instruction could ever do. The amount spent on 
books for schools in this country was less than 1 per cent. of the cost 
of the child’s education, but happily there were signs that educational 
bodies were beginning to realise what librarians had been trying to 
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impress upon them for years.” In the discussion the view was 
expressed that ation in the matter was largely question of nance. 

Committee of the Board of Education in their recent report 
recommended that the funds be provided by the Local Education 
Committee. Wherever the fund came from co-operation between 
the two of Oe was essential to success. 

“At the conclusion of the conference the delegates were enter- 
tained to tea by the Chairman of the Bolton Public Libraries Com- 
mittee, Councillor J. P. Taylor, B.A., J.P., to whom, and to Mr. 
Sparke for the admirable arrangements, a vote of thanks was afterwards 
eee Sa of Councillor Snell, of Accrington, and Miss 

McLardy, of 

Replying, Mr. Sparke said this was the fourth time such con- 
ferences had been held in Bolton in the past 25 years.” When next 
they came to Bolton he hoped the new Libraries would be an accom- 


plished faa. 


Correspondence 


Tue Epiror, The Library World. 
Str, January 237d, 192 

The following information may be of sufficient interest for fem 
tion in the next issue of your journal. The merge should have 
been set for a cataloguing examination to see how many would fall 
into the trap! 

A book that has evidently been presented to many libraries in 
this country is Smith’s “Aluminum Compounds in Food, ” published 
by Messrs. Hoeber, of New York. In two recently published library 

es the word aluminum has eet o as aluminium—a slight 


erence. One wonders who ted the error, the cataloguers 

poy sper en What other libraries have made the same mistake ? 
Yours, etc., 

Tottenham Central Library. A. H. Yates, Deputy Librarian. 


Tue Eprror, The Library World. 


Sir, February 1st, 1929. 
May I seek the hospitality of your journal for a request for infor- 
mation? I am on a small book on “Aids to Readers,” which 


I hope will be published in the Spring, and I would greatly appreciate 
any information your readers send me. 

work so successfully but are about, in conneétion 
tinted or mechanical to readers. 

s prodigies, and exploiting the contents of shelves 

and wes ts es, pin. rmation whatever short of dire& publicity, 
would all be gratefully received and acknowledged. 
Yours, etc., 

R. D. Hirrow Surrn. 
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THE COST OF YOUR BOOKS BY ENABLING 
ONE BOOK TO GIVE THE SERVICE OF TWO 


2,000 Public Libraries in Great Britain, the Colonies 
and America use Chivers methods of binding their 
books, because the traditional methods of binding were 
ineffective and harmful with modern weak, spongy 


paper. 


The Traditional methods of bookbinding were adapted 
to the very good papers in use until 50 years ago. 
Applied to modern books they wreck them. 


Four kinds of binding are necessary for Lendi 
Library Books, because of the varying qualities 
thickness of their paper and sections. 


We re-line the joint of each leaf, or we guard with a 
double joint the leaves of all books which require such 
treatment AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


We only oversew where it will allow the book to open 
freely and give better service so treated. 


We supply New Books so geomet bound in our 
leather back bindings that they will outlast two and 
somtimes three copies purchased and used in the 
ordinary publishers binding. 

Partly-worn books we rebind so well and strongly 
that they will withstand all the use their paper allows. 


Prices and iculars of these bindings will be sent 
by return of post. A Catalogue of 7,000 Fiction and 
Juvenile books, so bound, sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, LTD. 


Bookbinders & Booksellers 
PORTWAY, BATH, ENGLAND 
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